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"LEBENSLUST." 

JOY is the sunshine of the soul. And like all other sunshine it is 
both a chief cause of growth and a most powerful antiseptic, 
a staunch friend of life and a deadly enemy of fungi, miasms, and 
decay generally. And yet men have hidden themselves from it in 
caves and dark places of the earth as if it were a pestilence. Yes, 
and are still hiding. By one of those curious errors of indirection 
so common in human experience the mere fact of pleasure being 
so inherently and strikingly attractive made men hesitate to openly 
avow it as an aim or object. In the first place, it was altogether 
too childish to say that you did a thing simply because you liked 
to do it, or wanted something merely because it would give you 
pleasure. It might be perfectly true, but one must formally give 
some more "grown-up" reason than that. In the second place, 
the pursuit of joy carried to extremes becomes hurtful, therefore — 
with that charming logic which has been so brayed into our ears in 
these "prohibition" days, — joy is not to be pursued at all, — offi- 
cially. Fortunately the actual practice of the race has been far 
different. Hence most creeds and systems of morality or other 
guides of conduct have felt called upon to solemnly warn humanity 
against pleasure of all kinds, sometimes even against woman as the 
chief means thereof, apparently in the philosophic hope that by 
vehemently insisting that the race shall go ten miles against its in- 
stincts, it may possibly be (actually) got to go the one mile which 
is really desired. But this line of action, though well-meant and 
perhaps fairly effective, has one serious defect. It places so large 
a part of the joy-seeking activities of mankind completely outside 
of the pale of its sanction, that these come to be regarded as sinful 
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in themselves, to be indulged in only with an air of sneaking apol- 
ogy and regarded as mere, at best evil but necessary concessions 
to the "animal part" of man's nature. Hence when a man 
"plunges into pleasure" he usually leaves his reason and his sense 
of moral discrimination behind him ; there is no such thing as a 
righteous, moderate indulgence, it's all wrong, and the only ques- 
tion is, how much can he stand without injuring his constitution or 
his business reputation. Consequently nearly all of the avowed 
pleasure-seeking which one sees is either idle luxuriousness or 
harmful dissipation, and a certain sort of stigma comes to attach 
to any one who ventures to advocate enjoyment as a legitimate aim 
of human conduct. But even at the risk of being accused of favor- 
ing and perchance practising all sorts of improper things from self- 
ish hedonism to "licentiousness," I must declare that the message 
of the Fifth Gospel is unmistakable upon this point. 

It is not only perfectly legitimate but one of the most whole 
some and elevating aims which can be found. As an incentive to 
vigorous, healthy development, both moral and physical joy takes 
its place beside the other great motive impulses, Love, Courage, 
and Hunger. We have already seen what a valuable guide to con- 
duct our natural instincts and the pleasure that attends their grati- 
fication are, not merely in the physical but also in the mental and 
moral realms. So that in the race generally and the child espe- 
cially a very large part of our activities will be found to have joy 
as a motive. As a spring of human action the relation between it 
and pain or discomfort is most singular and often puzzling. 
Whether more actions are determined by the fear of pain or by the 
hope of joy would be a question worthy of the dialectic of the 
schoolmen. The question clears somewhat when we remember 
that pain and pleasure are simply opposite extremes of the same 
scale of sense-vibrations. Moreover, both being purely relative, 
the mere escape from or cessation of pain becomes a pleasure by 
contrast, and the deprivation of pleasure a pain. So that we may 
be striving to gain or retain pleasure and avoid pain in one and the 
same action and which most powerfully impels us would be a 
question for the gods to decide. 
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The relation between the two would perhaps be most nearly 
expressed figuratively by saying that pain is the stern monitor who 
drives us into the path of safety and well-being, while pleasure is 
the smiling guide who leads our steps along it. Gaunt Hunger 
may drive us to the board, but kindly appetite presides at it after 
it is spread. Pain may be the primary cause of the first perform- 
ance of most of our vital functions, but their continuation and har- 
monious repetition is chiefly determined by pleasure. And yet the 
pleasure, appetite, is merely a mild and bearable degree of the pain, 
hunger, — which brings us to the conclusion that pleasure is the 
great complement and normal successor of pain, and that most 
actions determined originally by pain or the fear of it which do not 
become pleasurable by repetition are physically injurious and ethic- 
ally immoral. So that joy becomes Nature's stamp of approval. 

Duty, if determined by rational and wholesome ideals, ulti- 
mately becomes a pleasure, and healthful courses of action origin- 
ally involving much effort from repulsion, whether didactic or in- 
dustrial, become in the end pleasurable when formed into "good 
habits." 

Most things which we like to do (all which we like by instinct) 
are beneficial to us, to a greater or less degree. From a biologic 
point of view could we imagine the existence of a species whose 
preferences and pleasurable instincts were on the side of harm? 
How long would such a species survive in the struggle for exist- 
ence? Of course, this motive like any other must take its place in 
the parliament of impulses and submit to the vote of the majority. 
It has, however, full rights upon the floor, and the burden of proof is 
in every instance in its favor. The mere fact that we take pleasure 
in a thing or action is good presumptive evidence of its value. 
While pain, and a good deal of it, is absolutely necessary to vital 
progress, yet far the larger, and more frequent and constant part 
in this is played by joy. The value of pain emphatically lies in its 
avoidance and its developing effect upon the mechanisms to that 
end, and while up to a certain point beneficial, beyond that it be- 
comes injurious and even disastrous. Long-continued submission 
to bodily pain from physical inability to escape or failure to relieve 
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undermines strength, destroys appetite and nutritive powers, de- 
ranges the nervous system, and retards recovery in a most serious 
manner. And so far from "purifying" and elevating the moral 
sense, it is much more apt to blunt or distort it, to ruin the temper 
and destroy self-control. The "great sufferer" makes a most pa- 
thetic and instructive appearance but like some other martyrs, in a 
majority of instances, does not improve upon closer acquaintance. 
She is apt to become selfish and exacting, and the chief credit that 
she is usually entitled to is that she is no worse under the circum- 
stances. 

So that we have every reason not merely for recognising pleas- 
ure as an aim but for trusting it as a guide, subject of course to 
revision by our other impulses and aims. Here as everywhere 
morality, sanity, consist in balance. The great advantage of this 
recognition is the powerful aid which it gives in making goodness 
positive and aggressive, instead of negative and defensive. Let it 
once be admitted that joy is righteous in itself and legitimate as an 
aim and a long step has been taken towards making righteousness 
joyful and duty a pleasure. The deplorable and disastrous attitude 
upon this point taken, for the most part by Christianity in general 
and by Puritanism in particular needs no extended notice here. It 
is sadly familiar to all of us both personally and historically and has 
been utterly condemned not merely by modern science, but by the 
common sense and healthy instincts of humanity in all the ages. It 
is not merely erroneous but profoundly immoral and with the very 
best of intentions has cast a deeper gloom over and brought well- 
nigh as much suffering upon the human race, as any of the vices it 
was intended to check. The gloomy pessimism of the gospels and 
epistles, as to the believer's prospects and hopes in this world, 
"They that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution." 
" For if in this life only we have hope, we are of all men most mis- 
erable," "In this world ye shall have tribulation only," "Woe 
unto you when all men speak well of you," "Mortify the flesh with 
the affections and lusts," and scores of similar jeremiads are bad 
enough, but they have been "bettered" by the Church in all ages 
since. The simplest statements have been distorted and even omis- 
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sions turned to account. We have been gravely informed that 
Jesus never smiled though he is recorded to have often wept, and 
" For every idle word 'that men shall speak they shall give an ac- 
count in the day of judgment " has been interpreted to forbid jest- 
ing and light-hearted conversation of every description. There is 
no more saddening page of the history of mankind than that which 
records the results of stoning one of the greatest of the prophets of 
the Most High. From the denial of the holiness of joy, have come 
the essential meritoriousness of self-denial and suffering, the right- 
eousness of gloom, the piety of self-deprivation and torture, the 
sanctity of dirt, the holiness of ignorance, and the whole dance of 
delirium and carnival of unreason which has at last died down, 
thank Heaven, to a few, feeble infantile prancings in strict evan- 
gelical circles around the pillory in which are exhibited those chief 
and most potent snares of the Evil One, dancing, cards, and the 
theatre. The merest reference to the facts is sufficient argument 
against the position, and indeed modern orthodoxy has at last rec- 
ognised the error of it and modified its "interpretations" of scrip- 
ture to meet rational views. Even from the innermost circle of the 
evangelicals comes the message, cheering both in its eminent good 
sense and frank, Saxon bluntness, "many Christians think them- 
selves pious when they're only bilious. " (Bishop Vincent.) 

And yet in spite of this great object-lesson of the utter failure 
of reprobation and denunciation, a chorus of protests arises at once 
on every hand, the moment it is even suggested to officially recog- 
nise joy as an aim and pleasure as a guide in conduct. And this in 
spite also of the further fact that both biology and medicine have 
abundantly proved that three-fourths of the actions and things 
which give us pleasure tend to the advantage of both the individual 
and the race. The great dread seems to be that an era of licence, 
of self-indulgence will be thereby established at once. But a glance 
at this fear will show it to be really unfounded. 

In the first place this change brings joy, as it were, from the 
outlaw of a despotism, to a citizen of a republic. Instead of being 
less amenable to law and reason than before, it is made more so. 
The mere recognition implies the presence of an element of reason 
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and utility which can be estimated and its legitimate weight and 
limits defind as accurately as that of any other righteous motive. 
Instead of regarding it as an impulse which will inevitably at times 
be yielded to without reason and in defiance of authority, its indul- 
gence is freely granted, so far as it can defend itself on rational 
grounds. To use a somewhat changed metaphor, the robber-baron 
has become a member of Parliament. 

Secondly any pursuit of joy carried to excess becomes a fail- 
ure, judged solely from an esthetic standpoint, promptly defeats 
its own aims in fact. 

Take a mere gastronomic indulgence and the pleasures of 
sweetness, and beyond very moderate limits, it promptly results 
primarily in blunting the tongue and clogging the palate to the verge 
of disgust, and secondarily in a colic or an attack of biliousness. 
The penalties of excess are much greater than the pleasures of in- 
dulgence. An enjoyment of minutes is matched by the discomfort 
of hours or even days, and from a purely hedonistic standpoint the 
balance is heavily upon the side of moderation. And in those cases 
in which discomfort is not actually induced, excessive indulgence 
soon blunts or even destroys the capacity for pleasure. In fact 
moderation and control are absolutely necessary to successful self- 
indulgence. 

These of course are mere truisms, but it is really surprising 
into how highly moral a course of conduct, the intelligent pursuit 
of pleasure alone, with an eye to permanence and the many-sided- 
ness of man's needs in this regard will lead us. Indeed several 
celebrated systems of morals have been based upon this impulse 
alone, under different names, from the epicureanism of early days 
to the "refined selfishness" of Bentham, and the "utility" of 
Spencer. Morality is not authoritative but essential, not artificial 
but natural and self-existent, and a large measure of it will be at- 
tained by the intelligent and effective conduct of life from any nat- 
ural standpoint whatever, whether utilitarian or esthetic, instinc- 
tive or devotional, spiritual or material. 

We are so apt to judge every impulse or tendency by its most 
striking results in other words by its extremes. The instant that a 
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"life of pleasure" is mentioned, the image, that involuntarily 
springs up in our minds, is that of the idler or the rake. And yet 
either of these judged by even the briefest "life" standard of pleas- 
ure alone, is a colossal failure. Pure idleness, though a delightful 
relief after arduous toil, whether bodily or mental, has the feeblest 
staying powers of any pleasure that can be mentioned, indeed it is 
not a pleasure at all, except by contrast. And the contrast fades out 
with wonderful rapidity. Enforced, beyond a few hours or days it 
becomes absolutely intolerable and the most excruciating torture 
which the wit of man can devise. 

The moment a man succeeds in reaching the "leisure-class," 
he sets to work to get rid of his idleness almost as energetically as 
he did before to obtain the privilege of it. The nobler sort of the 
"upper classes," the real "aristocracy," of every land, whether 
hereditary or otherwise, take their duties and opportunities seri- 
ously and work just as hard and self-denying as any "laboring 
class" in the community, simply to make their lives tolerable to 
themselves. While the baser sort make just as much of a business 
of pleasure-hunting as any banker does of money-lending or farmer 
of stock-breeding, and get not a whit more of pleasure out of it. If 
they succeed in their "business," they enjoy life, but so does any 
man who succeeds in his occupation, no matter what it is, and the 
percentage of "bankruptcies" is high among them. Pleasure is 
like several other things in the world, the surest way not to get it 
is to aim directly and deliberately at it. As for the rake and the 
hard drinker, instead of getting the most pleasure out of life, no 
one with his equal opportunities gets less. There is a wild delight 
in sowing "wild oats" but a painful laboriousness about the reap- 
ing of them. And there is a "sure crop" and apt to "bring forth 
thirty-fold." 

Considered as a pleasure-crop, they are a ghastly failure. We 
have the unanimous testimony to this effect not merely of the mor- 
alists, but of the rakes, the libertines, and the wine-bibbers them- 
selves. And when these two classes of worthies agree, the point 
may be considered established. In the case of wine-drinking, for 
instance, leaving out of account its value as food and medicine and 
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considering it simply as a means of pleasure, the man who succeeds 
at it is not the guzzler, but the very moderate drinker. To say 
nothing of the "difference in the morning," the heavy drinker so 
quickly blunts his palate and drowns his finer senses, that bouquet, 
flavor, sparkle, play of color, vintage, etc., are utterly lost upon 
him. The poorest possible way to really enjoy wine or whiskey is 
to drink hard. The man who gets the most pleasure out of drink- 
ing, not only infinitely in the course of his life but even at the very 
moment of imbibing, is the man who drinks his Burgundy or Port 
by the glass and his whiskey by the ounce, and not the one who 
gulps his champagne by the bottle and his whiskey by the pint. 
No one gets less pleasure out of alcoholic beverages than the 
drunkard — except the total abstainer. Therefore they naturally 
unite in abusing wine and the moderate users thereof. Every nat- 
ural joy-instinct, when it has attained a reasonable and legitimate 
gratification of itself, has fulfilled its function and promptly dis- 
appears, leaving its place to be filled by the attraction of the next 
need of the organism. No man ever got drunk by instinct. He 
has in the first place to "learn to like" the taste of all but the 
weakest liquors, and even then, after drinking a moderate amount, 
he is much more unpleasantly affected, in nine cases out of ten, by 
the fulness in his head, the thickness in his tongue, and the vague- 
ness in his legs, than he is pleasantly affected by the taste of more 
whiskey. If men would always stop drinking just as soon as they 
ceased to enjoy the taste of their wine or whiskey, there would be 
much less drunkenness than at present. Indeed, the habitual 
drunkard can hardly be said to be urged on by real pleasure-im- 
pulses at all. Certainly not by any natural ones but by a morbid 
craving first for excitement and then for delirious self-forgetfulness. 
One of the most frequent objections urged against pleasure as 
an aim is its extraordinary evanescence. In the famous lines of 
Burns : 

"Pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed, 
Or like the snow-fall in the river, 

A moment white, then melts forever." 
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But as a matter of fact this is one of its chief advantages. They 
are so irresistibly attractive that if they did not promptly fade upon 
realisation, poor, weak humanity would be in great danger of being 
incessantly impelled in one direction to its ultimate undoing. But 
every instinctive pleasure is capable of "gratification" which ex- 
tinguishes it completely, for the present at least, and leaves the 
field clear for attraction by the other needs of the organism. There 
will nearly always be found to be much that is artificial and unnat- 
ural in any craving which leads to excessive indulgence of any sort. 
Natural desires fade like the rose, in the very act of fruition. " The 
full soul loatheth the honeycomb," — but unfortunately not always 
the wine-cup. Man's natural pleasure-impulses and desires, if fol- 
lowed as they present themselves in their turn and each one per- 
mitted to take precedence of the others, according as its need is 
greatest, would lead him extraordinarily close to the pathway of 
health, not only physically, as we have seen in the chapter upon 
Instinct, but morally also. 

The most serious misjudgments of pleasure are, we believe, 
based chiefly upon an oversight and a misunderstanding, an over- 
sight of the inherent manysidedness, one impulse taking the place 
of another so easily and frequently that no one can lead to excess. 
To employ an apparent paradox, man is literally saved from pleas- 
ure by pleasures. The misunderstanding arises from a lack of com- 
prehension of the real nature of pleasure. 

As to just what is the essential characteristic, which in all 
cases makes a sensation or action pleasurable, we are still entirely 
in the dark. We do not even know what invariable attribute dis- 
tinguishes it from the painful, indeed by most of our modern psy- 
chologists this entire group of sensations are classed together in 
what is termed the "pleasure-pain" series. About all that we can 
say definitely is that both are due to variations in the intensity of 
stimuli and appear to be opposite ends of the same scale of vibra- 
tions. Hence, "Variety" is literally "the spice of life." Nor does 
there appear to be any constant relation between the intensity of 
the stimulus or the suddenness of its variation and its pleasurable 
or painful effect, except that violent stimuli and abrupt variations 
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seem to produce painful rather more often than pleasant sensation. 
Probably the nearest approach to a definition and distinction, and 
one which certainly applies in a very large percentage of cases is 
that of Marshall, that pleasure is the result of any stimulus the re- 
sponse to which is easy and adequate and draws only upon such 
energy as is already stored up in the organism. When the response 
to the stimulus is inadequate and difficult and draws, as it were, 
upon the energy needed for the very life of the tissues, then pain 
results. This rule will not apply, by any means, in all cases, but 
it will probably go further than any other characterisation that has 
been attempted. 

And when we come to apply this definition in our discussion, 
the problem alters greatly. If pleasure includes not merely actions 
and responses which are generally easy and require the expenditure 
of but little energy, but also those involving the liberation of large 
amounts of energy, providing this has already been stored up, so to 
speak, then will the reproach of "lotos-eater" be removed at once. 
And this definition is strikingly true in practice. A life which is 
"all bed, beer, and skittles," as the old phrase goes, is by no means 
the ideal life of pleasure ; on the contrary, the keenest and most 
lasting pleasures of life are those which result from the most stren- 
uous exertions, the most patient and skilful generalship, and the 
assumption of the greatest possible risks. Men love success far 
more than ease and honorable risk than dishonorable safety. 

To say that the intelligent pursuit of pleasure will inevitably 
or even usually land men in either the idiocy of idle luxury or the 
insanity of dissipation, is a foul slander upon humanity. The pleas- 
ure of merely plucking and eating ripe fruit however luscious, is 
tame and insipid beside the triumph of stalking the elk or bringing 
the wild-boar to bay. To roll along the level highway upon the 
softest and most luxurious of carriage-cushions, is not to be com- 
pared for a moment to the delight and exhilaration of a wild dash 
across country, risking, if needs be, limb and life at every fence 
and brook simply in order to "ride straight." I can conceive of 
no exhilaration more delightfully intense, outside of warfare, than 
that of the heaving bound beneath you of the thorough-bred hunter 
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as he rises to the six-foot hedge and you crane forward to see how 
wide the ditch on the other side may be. The hiss of the water 
along the half-buried gunwale of the reeling sloop, is a far sweeter 
music than the rippling of a thousand tiny wavelets upon the sandy 
beach, as you lie basking in the sun. 

The thoroughly manly man enjoys not merely ease and luxury 
but also and far more, adventure, enterprise, danger, laborious work 
even. Ask any true sportsman and he will tell you that his real 
pleasure lies in the excitement, the strain and the tactics of the 
chase, not in the eating of the game. The hardest work of the world 
is done from sheer love of it, not from a sense of duty. And almost 
anything that a man can work vigorously at and with a fair meas- 
ure of success, he will enjoy no matter what his feelings towards it 
when he began. We begin by working to earn a living and end by 
loving our work, if it be only respectable. There is a pleasure in 
doing whatever we do easily and well, no matter how unattractive 
it may be in itself. Hence most men really enjoy their occupa- 
tions, no matter how hum-drum, and are very proud of the way 
they perform their daily tasks. 

The attitude of most men and all animals toward their life- 
work is not that of a bitter and irksome struggle for the mere means 
of existence, but of vigorous and invigorating, joyous activity. The 
"curse of Adam "is an almost unmixed blessing. Vigorous and 
continued activity is not merely a stern necessity of existence, it is 
a means of progress and a source of constant enjoyment as well. 
The "struggle for existence" is severe, but it is joyous also, and 
successful until it is ended by the Great Rest-Bringer. 

Life is long and full of action and color. Disease is short and 
death painless and instantaneous. " Weeping may endure for a 
night but joy cometh in the morning." Joy has as marked a pre- 
ponderance over grief in the natural world, as good has over evil. 
Always excepting that part of it discovered and reported upon by 
that strangely-assorted pair of deponents, the modern realist with 
his filth- worship, and the ancient orthodox theologian with his devil- 
worship. No one sees more of the sorrowful side of life than the 
family physician. And yet no one will more unhesitatingly affirm, 
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that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, even after the most ter- 
rible destruction of limbs, of senses, of usefulness, after the crush- 
ing bereavement of those dearer than life itself, after a brief period 
the balance of life adjusts itself again in favor of, first, tolerability, 
then of joy. Not that the beam rises to the same angle as before, 
by any means, though it does this in a surprisingly large propor- 
tion, but that it does reach the level and a little more. No man 
who faces the situation bravely and works hard and honestly at the 
task which lies within his powers, need fear permanent unhappi- 
ness. 

The edge of grief or disappointment is most mercifully dulled 
by the flight of time, the satisfaction which comes of honest work 
well-done, never fails. If there be anything of which both the 
physician and the Darwinist are firmly convinced, it is the wonder- 
ful adaptability of both the human and the animal organism. Given 
the bare possibility of existence which includes either the power of 
vigorous effective exertion, or of free communion with one's kind, 
and happiness will ultimately result in the vast majority of cases. 
The more closely and lovingly we study any class of animals or 
stratum of human society, and the more firmly we become con- 
vinced that happiness and not misery is the rule. And not by a 
bare majority either, but overwhelmingly. Life in all is a struggle, 
but it breeds a superb set of healthy, blameless appetites, the nat- 
ural gratification of which is an abundant reward for every exertion. 
The very strenuousness of the struggle gives it an exhilaration as 
long as it is successful, and when it ceases to be so death comes 
swiftly and usually painlessly. And we must remember that in the 
lower animals there is practically almost no fear of death, in the 
human sense. It is doubtful whether they can even distinctly con- 
ceive of it and if they could, having never invented a theology, 
they would have little reason to dread it excessively. 

The hunted animal flees not "for its life," for it is probably 
beyond its powers to imagine itself ceasing to exist, but to escape 
the pain which it believes the teeth or weapons of its pursuer may 
inflict, or very often in sheer, instinctive dread of his approach. 
"Despair" and surrender are alike unknown to it, and when it can 
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run no longer it turns to bay and dies fighting, probably feeling the 
fangs of its captors but little more than soldiers do the mortal 
wounds received in the thick of battle. 

And I frankly confess that my own firm conviction is that a 
large proportion of the "wretchedness" and " unhappiness " of 
the world about us and below us, both human and animal, has been 
"read into "it unconsciously by our nobly-mistaken sympathy in 
our fellow beings. We should suffer both physically and mentally 
under such circumstances, and so must they. 

In short, while as keenly alive as ever to wrong and suffering 
and as strenuous to right the one and relieve the other wherever he 
sees them, the Darwinist is in large measure freed from that crush- 
ing conception of the preponderance of suffering and disappoint- 
ment in the life of the world, the Weltschmerz which exerts such a 
powerful influence over our views of life and destiny. 

Nor does this joy of living fade or even waver in the face of 
death. "Life is short," the moralist warns us, but what of that? 
If it be brave, vigorous and joyous while it lasts, how could it be 
improved by being made longer? Death is simply the end of life, 
not its destruction or reversal and come soon or late it cannot rob 
us of a single joy experienced or undo a single triumph won. "The 
lily of a day " was the fairest thing the sun shone upon, and tri- 
umphed and will be remembered as such "e'en though it fall and 
die that night." 

Life is short, but it is as long as we are ; aye, and if we live to 
three-score and ten, as long as our desires. To know that it must 
end sometime need not in any way detract from our rational enjoy- 
ment of it while it lasts. So long as it continues it is good, and 
when it ceases, so do we, as individuals. The happiest life, if it 
had no prospect of ending, would become terribly monotonous. 
The only thing which could cast a permanent gloom over life would 
be the fear of its indefinite continuance. 

The bucket brings up precisely a bucketful whether it be low- 
ered into a hogshead or an ocean, once or a hundred times, and we 
get out of life precisely what we are able to contain and would get 
not a drop more if we lived to be a thousand. And we human 
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buckets are usually filled to the limit of our utmost possibilities be- 
fore we are fifty, although we may keep on fondly imagining our- 
selves to be hogsheads. Unless our capacity could go on increas- 
ing indefinitely, which it obviously does not, we could get no more 
joy out of life in a thousand years than in seventy, except in the 
matter of memories. If such an increase could occur it would prac- 
tically amount to the loss of our identity. And from the point of 
view of the effectiveness and progress of the race, we had much 
better do this by death and allow a new generation to take our 
place. 

As for a future life in spheres celestial, we are simply in the 
Socratic attitude, that as we have not a scrap of ponderable evi- 
dence as to it's character or even existence we should be most irra- 
tional either to dread it or long for it. 

We are fully content to 

' ' Live long and happy and in that thought die, 
Glad for what was." 

Content to rest and to live in our memories, our descendants and 
our "works which do follow us," but otherwise unafraid of any 
awakening. 

Woods Hutchinson. 
University of Buffalo. 



